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SOME REMARKS ON THE METHOD OF HISTORY 
I 


HE method of history and its relation to the method of the nat- 

ural sciences has been discussed recently by several students 
of logic and philosophy. Most seem to agree that there is no 
basic difference between historical and scientific method, that his- 
tory, like science, aims at general statements valid for any num- 
ber of specific events, and that history should be included among 
the social sciences. The student of history will appreciate this 
interest of philosophers in the problems of his own field. He will 
gladly admit that there are some traits common to all knowledge 
which his field shares with the natural sciences, that he too pro- 
ceeds by inference, induction, and similar logical processes, and 
that in some respects he also makes use of generalizations. Never- 
theless the term ‘‘social science’’ occasionally used in this connec- 
tion can not fail to arouse his distrust. Although this term 
promises the historian a share in the high prestige which the nat- 
ural sciences enjoy to-day, the historian can not forget that this 
inclusion among the ‘‘social sciences’’ is after all but a kind of 
slogan which, though it pays lip service to the ideal of science, does 
by no means guarantee the application of this ideal as far as ac- 
tual historical method is concerned.. Moreover, the identification 
of history as a social science tends to substitute for history some- 
thing which, though it may be valuable in its own right, is neither 
history nor an adequate substitute for it. Since the current dis- 
cussion, in our opinion, does not sufficiently remove grounds for 
this distrust on the part of the historian, we should like to take 
his part and to stress a few points which in this discussion have 
been either omitted or at least not properly emphasized. Our 
purpose is to contribute if we can to the clarification of the prob- 

1C. G. Hempel, ‘‘The Function of General Laws in History,’’ this 
JourNaL, Vol. XXXIX (1942), pp. 35-48. Cf. P. P. Wiener, ‘On Methodol- 
ogy in the Philosophy of History,’’ this JourNaL, XXXVIII (1941), pp. 309- 
324; F. J. Teggart, ‘‘Causation in Historical Events,’’ Journal of the History 
of Ideas, Vol. III (1942), pp. 8-11; M. BR. Cohen, ‘‘Causation and its Appli- 
cation to History,’? Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. III (1942), pp. 12- 


29; M. Mandelbaum, ‘‘Causal Analysis in History,’’ Journal of the History 
of Ideas, Vol. III (1942), pp. 30-50. 
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lems involved, even though what we say may not always be new 
(especially for the historian), and to leave the matter open for 
further discussion.” 

Most advocates of the ‘‘scientific’’? method in history seem to 
start with the assumption that the basic facts of history are well 
known, so that all the historian has to do is to draw general in- 
ferences from those facts and to form historical laws, and the like. 
If we ask how the historical facts are known and where they are 
to be found, the likely answer will be that they are available in 
any textbook of history. If we want to have more details, refer- 
ence works such as the Encyclopaedia Britannica or the Cambridge 
History may be consulted. Unfortunately, textbooks and refer- 
ence works represent only an abridged summary of the results 
historical investigation has reached at a given time. Special works 
contain more complete information about these results, and at the 
same time historical investigation continues to progress with re- 
sults which are not yet registered in these works and which might 
very well alter the entire picture. Reference works are indis- 
pensable when general information about an unfamiliar subject 
is desired. They are never, however, more than a starting point 
for real investigation and knowledge. In history, as in any sci- 
ence, we must distinguish between the general reader who in- 
forms himself of the results gotten by others, and the research 
worker who is trying to obtain results to be used by others. Even 
among the general readers we must distinguish between those who 
are satisfied with a mere statement of ultimate conclusions without 
regard for source and detail, and those who realize the importance 
of the latter. The true historian corresponds to the scientist who 
-makes his experiments or is otherwise in touch with his special 
data, though with significant differences due to the nature of the 
subject-matter. The ‘‘social scientist’? who gets his information 
from reference works and then constructs general theories is like 
the popular writer on science or the ‘‘philosopher of nature’’ who 

2Cf. M. Mandelbaum, The Problem of Historical Knowledge, New York, 
1938. Although Professor Mandelbaum is chiefly concerned with an exami- 
nation and criticism of historical relativism, he discusses most of the related 
questions in the latter part of his book. We are in basic agreement with him 
on many points in question. On pages 264: f. he also rejects the idea that 
sociology might one day replace history. But we are afraid the agreement on 
this point is less general even now than he seems to believe. To the rich 
bibliography in Professor Mandelbaum’s book we should like to add: Philos- 
ophy and History, Essays presented to Ernst Cassirer, Oxford, 1936 (pp. 125- 
136: T. Litt, ‘‘The Universal in the Structure of Historical Knowledge’’; 
pp. 255-264: E. Wind, ‘‘Some Points of Contact between History and Natural 


Science’’; pp. 323-337: R. Klibansky, ‘‘The Philosophic Character of His- 
tory’’). 
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consults the latest encyclopedias or reference works on science 
and draws general inferences from them. Like them he fails to 
realize that such inferences depend upon a much more detailed 
knowledge of the subject-matter. We do not now question the 
possibility or value of such an undertaking, but should like to 
stress that the ‘‘social scientist’? in the sense described can not 
replace the historian, just as the philosopher of nature can not 
replace the scientist. What we oppose to the speculations of the 
‘social scientist’’ is a conception of history more in line with the 
actual procedure of historians, and we wish to stress that func- 
tion of history which deals with the description and reconstruc- 
tion of specific, unique, and concrete events rather than with the 
formulation of general laws, which, of course, always would sup- 
pose a plurality of like instances. We also oppose to the treat- 
ment of history as a ‘‘social science’’ not so much ‘‘narrative his- 
toriography,’’ as rather the painstaking work of historical research 
which consists in the publication and interpretation of texts and 
documents, and in the careful reconstruction of past developments. 
The results of this research are deposited in numerous periodi- 
cals, collections, and other studies and media of study. The gen- 
eral public, and even a few philosophers, do not seem to be 
sufficiently aware of the existence of this material. Narrative 
historiography, that is, the finished account of groups of events, 
is certainly desirable. However, two different aspects must here 
be distinguished: the literary and the scholarly, in other words, 
history as narrative exposition, and history as a procedure of dis- 
covery and analysis. In the past, these two aspects have often 
been closely associated, but they still must be distinguished. A 
work of narrative historiography may be a brilliant piece of litera- 
ture without having any scholarly value, which is to say, much 
truth. It may have direct historical value when it is accompanied 
with the proper evidence which allows the reader to verify the 
narration, or indirect historical value, if, while such evidence is 
not present, the background and previous work of the author 
leads to the belief that his narration is based on sufficient evidence, 
though not actually presented. In the latter case his work is 
comparable to the work of a distinguished scientist who presents 
a brilliant and well written summary of the results of his investi- 
gations to the general public. Such books have an important 
function in the development of civilization. No one, however, 
would measure the methods of natural science by the form of ex- 
position used in such popular or general expositions, but rather 
by the procedure followed in the actual research of the scientist. 
In the same way, we should define the methods of history by a 
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consideration of the procedure of historical research and inter- 
pretation which precedes the literary exposition and is often 
carried out without taking on so appealing a form. 

It is often believed that the method of history can be investi- 
gated properly by collecting the incidental remarks of great his- 
torians about their procedure. Such remarks are of the greatest 
interest to the student of history, yet it must be realized that the 
greatest historians do not always agree on such general principles 
and that sometimes their general remarks are at variance with 
their own practice. The analogy of science should again help to 
clarify the issue. No logician thinks that the incidental remarks 
of some great scientist of the past are sufficient to define the 
methods of science. These remarks reveal the scientist’s philoso- 
phy of science, and so do the incidental remarks of the historian 
reveal his philosophy of history. In order to determine ade- 
quately the method of history, however, there is only one way, as 
there is in science: to look at the actual methods used in the 
process of historical research and at the criteria employed for its 
inferences and verifications. We are speaking here of the spe- 
cific inferences made by the historian, and not of the general 
inferences the social scientist wants to make. The trouble with 
the latter is that they are always based on the previous results of 
some specific historical investigation. The social scientist is like 
a man running on top of a moving car. If he is ignorant of its 
motion he will fall. In other words, in making his general state- 
ments, the social scientist should be aware that the continuing 
process of historical research might well result in invalidating 
his conclusions. That process he can neither disregard nor stop. 

The ‘‘scientific’’ ideal of history is misleading especially be- 
cause there is a great variety of methods even among the natural 
sciences, and more often than not the ‘‘scientific’’ historians fail 
to indicate which scientific method they follow. This is particu- 
larly true of the concept of the ‘‘universal’’ to which they often 
refer as the objective of any scientific procedure. In a particular 
sense, history does aim at the universal. When a historian tries to 
reconstruct out of individual data any specific political, social, in- 
stitutional, or intellectual development of the past, he must pro- 
ceed with the help of generalizations and apply the inductive 
method. Many historians have been aware of this fact and would 
hence reject any attempt to define history as aiming at the indi- 
vidual events only.? But this is not the sense in which the theorists 

8 An example of the inductive method in history is indicated by Haskins 
where he talks about the medieval student: ‘‘. . . the mass is much diversified 
in time and space, so that generalization is difficult. . . . It would be impos 
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of social science use the term ‘‘universal.’’ They think of general 
laws or rules of development which would apply to all times and 
even allow us to forecast the future. We do not say that there is 
ino place for this latter kind of universal in the study of history, 
but we think it ought to be put in the following way: the universal 
in this sense must be present before and after, but not im the study 
of history. It must be present before it because no investigation 
proceeds in a vacuum, and we must have some general ideas, not 
necessarily based on statistical methods, before approaching the 
facts. It must be present afterwards, because we want to draw 
some general conclusions after the facts have been investigated or 
to link our results with other parts of our knowledge. It should 
not, however, be present in the conduct of our research, because 
we must face the facts as they are, and we must be ready to modify 
our generalizations if the study of those facts presents us with con- 
trasting evidence. The task of the logician or the philosopher with 
respect to history thus is quite similar to his task with regard to 
science. He may suggest some guiding principles or questions for 
investigation, and where possible he may draw some general con- 
clusions from the result of the historian’s work. It is impossible 
for him without becoming a historian to direct the work of the 
historian. Rather he ought to respect and study the well-developed 
methods the historian has worked out for his field. Historical re- 
search and the philosophy of history are as different as are science 
and the philosophy of science. 

Before proceeding to a few brief remarks on historical method, 
we might ask for the reasons which have led so many philosophers 
and sociologists to disregard the actual methods of history and to 
substitute their own a prior: conceptions of it. One reason is the 
contempt for details or minutiae. Actually there are all kinds of 
minutiae, relevant and irrelevant. There must be study of all 
before they can be distinguished. It is not the quantity of mi- 
nutiae but their quality of relevance that counts. The fallacy comes 
about through acquaintance only with ultimate results in which 
the relevant has been already discriminated. One can not be 
known from the other unless the subject is known, and it is the 
object of research to acquire this knowledge. Minutiae are the 
necessary foundation of the work of the historian, and they can be 
safely despised only after they have been investigated, at least by 
sible to make a true picture out of elements drawn indiscriminately from such 
disparate sources. Until the conditions at each university of the Middle Ages 
shall have been studied chronologically, no sound account of student life in 
general can be written ...’’ (C. H. Haskins, The Rise of Universities, New 


York, 1923, p. 80). It is this type of inductive generalization which H. Rickert 
does not seem to have sufficiently taken into consideration. 
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somebody else. Nor do we see that any of the natural sciences 
are able to proceed without similar minutiae. It is a common ex- 
perience that in history as in science and in the law a small detail 
may sometimes reverse or transform the view of an entire field. If 
consequences were known in advance there would be no need for 
science. In history, as well as in science, there must be a place for 
natural curiosity, and for trust in the value of new findings, even 
if this value is not immediately seen. The criterion of what is im- 
portant or unimportant is hard to define in a way to which all would 
agree. In a formal sense, the historian certainly should study only 
what is important, but in the material application of this standard 
caution is advisable. Indeed, what is important in a subject- 
matter (the importance of the subject-matter itself is still another 
question) is itself an object of research and can not be known ex- 
cept as it results from that research. As a reaction against cer- 
tain exaggerations of detailed scholarship there has recently been 
an insistent cry for ‘‘important’’ studies even among historians, 
especially in Europe. Most of the examples of this new method 
remind us of the saying of Galileo that the nobility of a scientific 
investigation depends not on the nobility of the subject-matter, 
but on the accuracy of the method employed and on the certainty of 
the results obtained.* 

Another argument frequently heard is that in history we are 
interested only in basic and simple facts, whereas details serve only 
to obscure the picture. Unfortunately, this last is correct. In 
history, as in science, the truth is complex, and the complex at the 
start is always obscure. Moreover, apparent and essential simpli- 
city are often confused. Do we really wish to reject the truth be- 
cause it is not simple? Certainly there are practical purposes for 
which simple statements are needed, especially for teaching and for 
the information of the general public. Textbooks and popular 
reference works are good and necessary for this. We should be 
aware, though, that the standards of scholarship and science are 
different. If textbooks are forced to keep alive old anecdotes and 
legends and judgments long refuted by accurate studies, the his- 
torian must try to free himself from this legacy and to face and 
grasp the complex truth. Legends are often beautiful and sug- 
gestive, and may even represent something of a ‘‘higher truth’’: 
but like the virtual images produced by the prolonged rays behind 

4‘¢Non basta .. . che la conclusione sia nobile e grande, ma il punto sta 


nel trattarla nobilmente’’ (Dialogo sopra i due massimi sistemi del mondo, 


Opere, Edizione Nazionale, VII, 1897, p. 246). Cf. also Il-Saggiatore (ibid., 
VI, 1896, p. 237). 


On the importance of minutiew, cf. also Mandelbaum, op. cit., pp. 294 f. 
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a mirror, they represent an object but have no subsistence in them- 
selves. The true historian must limit himself to the real images in 
which the rays actually meet. 

Another powerful argument against the traditional procedure 
of history comes from the quest for the timely and for ‘‘actual in- 
terest.’? The advocates of ‘‘actuality’’ usually forget that what 
is actual to-day ceases to be so to-morrow, because to-day is to- 
morrow’s yesterday. Interpretations written in the past with the 
purpose of being ‘‘actual’’ at that time, make strange and ridicu- 
lous, even disgusting, reading nowadays. If the historian is sup- 
posed to be a scientist and seeker after truth and not a bad journal- 
ist, he should not try too much to be ‘‘actual.’’ He can not always 
help being so because he works at a particular time and is affected 
by it, but he is not wholly conditioned by the immediate environ- 
ment, and because of this he can pursue a higher aim. Indeed, he 
is most actual in being true, and this is an actuality which does not 
fade so quickly. The hunt for actuality is a special case of the 
intention to please one particular audience, and it is a case of bias 
in general. Actually all bias has a narrowing effect on historical 
studies, if allowed to control them permanently, though it may 
promote the study of aspects which it is inclined to favor and which 
might be otherwise neglected. Nationalism, which has played a big 
role in historical studies, is a good example in case, and so is the 
prevailing tendency of certain schools or trends of scholarship. 
In focussing interest on certain facts of history they have dis- 
regarded and obscured others. Such limits of horizon are in- 
evitable for any scholar at a given moment. That they exist does 
not, however, prove that they are desirable. Modern discussions 
on moral and other subjects have often suffered from the fallacy 
which tends to consider certain facts as standards or aims just be- 
cause they are facts. Though a prejudice is a fact, it still re- 
mains something to be overcome. The historian will never over- 
come his subjective outlook altogether, but he should always try to 
overcome it; the recognition of alternate possibilities is reason 
enough for this. In addition to this objectivity of intention, there 
are, of course, also other grounds on which we would reject an un- 
limited historical relativism, such, for example, as the control of 
his procedures by rules clearly defined and rigidly adhered to. At 
the same time, we must admit a kind of perspectivism which makes 
every statement of fact somehow dependent on the particular posi- 
tion and outlook of the particular scholar. Conversely, this same 
position and outlook may well be modified by his knowledge, nor 
is it always easy to draw the line between personality and knowl- 
edge. Thus the ‘‘actuality’’ of the scholar is not fixed; it is itself 
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modified and transformed in the process of active research. In 
answer to the claim for actuality, we may rather reverse the position 
and say that history is a great treasure house of significant facts, 
and that the historian is most ‘‘actual,’’ not when he caters to tem- 
porary fashions of interest, but when he makes available and thus 
helps to revive facts and ideas which though not actual to-day may 
become so to-morrow. 

Another claim made upon the historian, though not exclusively 
upon him, is that his science be practically useful; his results 
should help us to anticipate future developments and to improve 
political and social conditions. Prophecy and improvement are 
certainly desirable. Unfortunately we do not see how they can 
be made use of when the knowledge on which they are supposedly 
based is incomplete, uncertain, or disputed. Premature applica- 
tions can only discredit a knowledge which is still in process of 
development. Historical situations never recur in all their as- 
pects, and hence the analogies between the past and the present 
can be fruitful only if we carefully discount their differences. 
The effort to solve the problems of the present and to improve its 
conditions is too serious a matter to be confused by a superficial 
and incomplete consideration of past analogies, and conversely 
present analogies should be used with caution for the understand- 
ing of the past. Certainly the knowledge of the present and the 
knowledge of the past can and should illuminate each other, but 
a definite judgment about analogies and similarities can at best 
follow, but not precede, the investigation of the past or present 
situation. To make the study of the past dependent upon its ap- 
plicability to the problems of the present is to base the certain 
upon the uncertain, and it may endanger both the investigation 
of the past and the proper solution of the present problems. Even 
more doubtful is the intention to use the knowledge of the past 
for a prophecy of the future. Even the natural sciences can 
anticipate only what is recurrent. In history, many elements of 
any particular situation are unique, and before attempting any 
kind of anticipation, the recurrent factors have to be carefully 
determined. The desire to anticipate or to influence specific de- 
velopments through our knowledge of history or the social sciences 
is purely emotional. It has much in common with the claims of 
the astrologers and alchemists of the past who also aimed at 
prophecy and practical usefulness on the basis of uncertain and 
ill-considered knowledge and failed to discriminate between well- 
established scientific knowledge and its possible applications. As- 
tronomy and chemistry had to detach themselves from the prema- 
ture and excessive claims of astrology and alchemy before they 
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attained that kind of applicability of which they are truly capable. 
In the same sense, history and the social sciences should free them- 
selves from the premature claims of those who want to use them for 
a direct and specific anticipation of the future or improvement of 
the present. If we say that this separation is impossible now, we 
would merely admit that the social sciences are still in the pre- 
Galilean and pre-Newtonian stage. We do not think this to be 
true for history. As for the usefulness of history we might also 
recall the saying of Jacob Burckhardt that through the experi- 
ence of history we do not want to become clever for the next par- 
ticular occurrence, but rather wise for every future occurrence.® 

At the risk of some repetition we wish to urge that when some 
go so far as to assert that we do not want to know this or that 
particular fact or aspect of history, they actually hamper the 
progress of research, which is to say, of history itself. Their state- 
ments or the generalizations which they make are usually based 
on a particular bias, so that they are led to disregard or to mini- 
mize contrasting evidence. Here indeed is relativism with a ven- 
geance. The hunt for knowledge is endless, and very often the 
mere extension of knowledge implies a qualitative change of out- 
look. There is no limit to what we want to know. The desire to 
understand the origins of present institutions and surviving tra- 
ditions leads us far into the past, and the collective memory of 
mankind tends to preserve many events and ideas which have a 
significance of their own in that they present us with alternatives 
and values otherwise unknown or inaccessible and with analogies 
which may not always be fictitious. Yet their influence on the 
present may seem negligible. Just as a traveller who has seen for- 
eign countries knows the particular conditions of his own country 
much better than one who has never been abroad, so the historian 
is a traveller into the past who, from this vantage point, may come 
to a better understanding of at least some of the conditions of his 
own present period. It is easier for him to keep at a distance, 
to be free from current prejudices (for he is intellectually free 
who knows the existence of alternatives hitherto unknown), and 
to distinguish the permanent and essential from the temporary 
and the superficial. 

The urgent importance social problems have assumed in the last 
hundred years has lent special emphasis to social studies. This 
situation has had its repercussions in historical investigations. 
Since social problems seemed paramount, it appeared desirable 


5J. Burckhardt, Weltgeschichtliche Betrachtungen (in Gesamtausgabe, 


Vol. VII, 1929, p.7). Cf. now the English translation by J. H. Nichols (Force 
and Freedom, New York, 1943). 
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that the study of social developments in the past should over. 
shadow or even replace all other historical investigations. This 
claim has been supported by many for understandable political 
and ideological reasons. As a responsible person, the historian 
or philosopher can not reject these claims and tendencies wherever 
they are valid, though he is aware that such validity can not be 
universal. In the actual study of history these claims can not be 
accepted without criticism and examination. The ‘‘social’’ or 
‘‘economic factor’’ is itself a complex which ought to be defined 
before further discussion, as Professor Wiener has rightly stressed. 
To prescribe in advance what factors determine any concrete 
event is indeed an arbitrary undertaking. Such an idea as to what 
factors determine the course of history and hence should direct 
our research, should be treated as all ‘‘universal’’ principles. It 
has its place before and after historical investigation, not in it, 
as we have asserted above. To be sure, the emphasis on social 
problems has given a fruitful impulse to the study of social and 
economic history, lines of inquiry which had been rather neglected 
in the more distant past. But the underlying idea which gave 
the impulse to the development of social history must not prove 
detrimental to the development of all other branches of history, 
since we can not well claim those other branches to be non-existent 
nor indeed without their influence for good upon social history 
itself. Aside from social history, which is a branch of history 
and hence subjected to the methodical requirements of historical 
investigation, there is the field of sociology, which attempts to de- 
fine general rules and laws of social development. We do not 
now discuss the range and value of this field. It has its own par- 
ticular problems, and its relations to the other seiences and to 
philosophy would make the subject of a separate discussion. We 
want to stress only one point: When sociology makes use of his- 
torical facts, the material on which its conclusions are based con- 
sists in the results obtained by the historian (social or otherwise). 
He must trust the historian as to the certainty and reliability of 
those facts. He can not himself impose upon the historian what and 
how he should investigate, nor claim that he is able to replace the 
historian and to do his job in a better way. 

To sum up this part of our consideration, we should like to con- 
elude that methodological standards that have long since been 
rejected by the natural sciences ought not to be applied to history. 
The temptation to pronounce on the scientific criteria of a sub- 
ject must be withstood until the nature of that subject has been 
thoroughly investigated. The historian may not disregard evi- 
dence. If he wishes to be scientific, he will reach his goal not 80 
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much by talk about science or by the blind imitation of the specific 
methods of another science, but rather by applying to his particular 
method and subject-matter its own demands of scientific accuracy. 


II 


Let us now attempt to outline the basic characteristics of the 
method the student of history actually employs. It may well be 
defined in terms of two basic procedures: fact-finding and inter- 
pretation. Before we speak of their reciprocal relation, let us 
first describe them separately, and begin with the first task of the 
historian : fact-finding. 

It is obvious that the facts or events of the past which consti- 
tute the subject-matter of history are not directly given to the 
historian. They have to be inferred and reconstructed from what 
is actually available to him when he starts his investigation, i.e., 
source materials. These source materials are of various kinds and 
differ according to the various branches of history: narrative re- 
ports such as chronicles or memoirs, documents such as public 
or legal records, monuments or works of art, works of literature 
and of music, inscriptions, tools, and so on, in short, any objects 
or written sources which contain traces of the past. These are 
the data of historical investigation. They correspond to the ex- 
perimental data from which the scientist infers his hypotheses and 
theories. Scientists are apt to have a sound contempt for ‘‘books,’’ 
since they have direct access to the phenomena of nature. The 
historian can not work without books; they contain the materials 
upon which his entire work must rest. To this rule even the 
writing of contemporary history is no exception. A man who 
writes a history of his time can never be a direct witness to all 
events, even if he holds an important public office. If he writes 
after some years, he has to rely on his own diaries and written 
records, and has to complete his own memory with the help of 
other written sources and documents. The task of the historian 
as far as fact-finding is concerned, and subsequent to the original 
question or idea which prompts the investigation, proceeds by sev- 
eral stages. We may call them collection, selection, evaluation, and 
reconstruction. 

Only a few passing remarks are needed on these processes. They 
have been treated at length in the well-known manuals on the his- 
torical method written by historians.* There may be some differ- 

¢Cf. E. Bernheim, Lehrbuch der historischen Methode und der Geschichts- 
philosophie, 5th and 6th ed., Munich-Leipzig, 1914; Ch. V. Langlois and Ch. 


Seignobos, Introduction aux études historiques, 4th ed., Paris; J. G. Droysen, 
Historik, Halle, 1925. 
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ences in the arrangement and names of these processes, but it is not 
necessary for our purpose to discuss them. Under collection we 
understand all the preliminary work needed to bring together the 
source materials pertinent to a certain historical subject. It in- 
cludes most of the so-called auxiliary sciences, such as chronology, 
paleography, philology, bibliography, and the publication of texts 
and documents. The degree to which these preliminary researches 
have advanced varies in the different branches of history, and on it 
depends the possibility and reliability of more comprehensive 
studies. To this process of collection belong the various tasks often 
included under the term ‘‘external criticism,’’ that is, the estab- 
lishing of the date, place, and authorship of a given text or docu- 
ment. The publication of these texts and documents also includes 
textual criticism which has developed into a highly technical and 
complex method. Finally, the establishing of source relations be- 
tween various available text materials is part of the task of collec- 
tion. It is obvious that thus the first step of collecting source 
materials and data requires understanding and criticism, and that 
a kind of interpretation is actually inherent in the very process of 
fact-finding. Selection, the next step of fact-finding, will relate 
the collected materials more specifically to the original question or 
idea motivating the historical investigation and draw from them the 
evidence pertinent to that question. It involves the codrdination 
of scattered materials and sometimes the explanation of apparent 
contradictions. The examination of the pertinent materials may 
lead the historian to modify or to drop his initial idea, since the 
available pertinent evidence can not be disregarded. Under evalu- 
ation we understand the critical judgment on source materials and 
on previous studies as well, that is, the so-called internal criticism 
of documents as well as the so-called criticism of scholarship. Aside 
from all specific prescriptions, the most important point is a general 
critical attitude on the part of the scholar which will keep him con- 
stantly aware of the possibility of errors in anything he reads and 
uses. Wherever possible, he will determine the sourceof any in- 
formation he utilizes and try to go back to its original documentary 
evidence instead of relying on secondary reports. On the other 
hand, as a matter of scholarly discipline, he will present his evidence 
through quotations and bibliographical references and thus give 
the reader a chance to examine the foundations on which his account 
is built, just as an honest scientist must refer to his observations 
or those of others on which his hypotheses are based. The prin- 
ciple of criticism has sometimes been exaggerated and led to an 
attitude of hypercriticism. The aim of the historian is to make 
the most of the source materials at his disposal. If he chooses to 
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reject a given report or tradition, he must present sufficient argu- 
ments for this rejection. The burden of proof rests with the critic, 
and when he rejects a report as erroneous he should always try to 
explain the origin of the error and its partial foundation in truth. 
For the same reason, it is obvious that documents are in many cases 
more reliable than the reports of chronists, but this should not lead 
us to dismiss all chronicles in favor of public or legal documents. 
Where there are no documents, the report of a reasonable chronicle 
should be accepted at least tentatively. Science is now accustomed 
to the situation that its hypotheses are built in a tentative way; 
that is, they are accepted as long as they give satisfactory explana- 
tion of evidence hitherto available, and they are discarded as soon 
as contrary evidence turns up. The same criterion should prevail 
in history : a description of a certain group of events or ideas should 
be accepted as long as it is in agreement with the evidence hitherto 
available. If contrasting evidence turns up, it has to be changed. 

The last step of fact-finding is the reconstruction of the histori- 
cal facts out of the data we have collected, selected, and evaluated. 
This consists not only in a summary of the results obtained before. 
But it is at this stage that the gaps of our information become 
visible. The available source materials usually do not fully contain 
the evidence we would like to have for our particular question. 
Furthermore, evidence itself usually touches but a phase of the 
event, and the event itself extends further. This is where scope for 
a properly disciplined historical imagination enters and in a sense 
is the special mark of the historian. The most obvious case of re- 
construction is that of authors whose works have been lost and of 
whom we have only fragments out of which we have to reconstruct 
their thought. An analogous situation prevails everywhere. The 
historian can not be satisfied with summing up the fragmentary 
evidence he has. He is necessarily driven to round it out as well as 
he can, since his purpose is full knowledge. His most important 
means for this task are analogies, both from his knowledge of other 
historical facts, and from his immediate experience. A mature 
person will have some experience of how certain types of events 
usually come into being, how human beings act and react, how 
various factors and circumstances influence each other and com- 
bine in producing certain situations. All this helps toward a re- 
construction of the past out of fragmentary source materials. We 
do not mean, of course, that the historian should indulge in wild 
hypotheses or in phantasies. 

Thus there is a place for hypotheses in history, but like all really 
fruitful hypotheses in science, in order to be ultimately valid, his- 
torical hypotheses must grow out of the material and be controlled 
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by a sense of it. Concretely this means that it must be based on 
data validated by the previous three steps of investigation. 

Like any other scientist, the historian must be aware of the dif- 
ference between certainty, probability, and possibility, and their 
various degrees. He is free from reproach as long as there is a 
reasonable amount of certain data rounded out with other data 
which are probable or possible and which he knows to be such and 
which are represented as such to the reader. For example, in the 
history of art, a stylistic development can be properly reconstructed 
if there is a sufficient number of dated works of art and if the re- 
maining undated works can be related to the dated ones in a reason- 
able manner. Most controversies in the historical sciences have 
arisen from the bad habit of presenting as certain what is only 
possible or at best probable. It is this methodological mistake which 
has often discredited the whole method of history and philology in 
the eyes of outsiders who like to forget that there is after all a 
sufficient amount of certain data in those fields which justify their 
claim of being sciences or at least valuable branches of knowledge. 

Thus the main methodological criterion of historical fact-finding 
seems to consist in the effort to build a body of information which 
provides the most certain and simplest explanation for all avail- 
able source materials, and which can be modified in the light of 
further discoveries. This seems to be quite analogous to the meth- 
odological standards of the natural sciences as they are conceived 
at present. This standard for the work of the historian, then, may 
be set in the following requirements: he should use complete evi- 
dence pertinent to his subject; he should be critical of his sources 
and materials throughout; finally, he should aim for a correct un- 
derstanding of the materials he uses. Lack of any of these re- 
quirements accounts for the chief types of error in history: disre- 
gard of available evidence; lack of criticism, and failure to verify 
his sources; misinterpretation of the available source materials. 

We have described the general characteristics of historical fact- 
finding without regard to the different types and branches of his- 
torical investigation, for we believe that in these general terms they 
are applicable to all branches. It is to be understood that there are 
further differences of method for each branch of history according 
to its specific task, procedure, and subject-matter. We do not now 
intend to attempt anything like a system of the historical sciences. 
We would like to emphasize that we are taking history in the largest 
possible sense so as to include all types of historical investigations, 
political, economic, institutional, and ecclesiastical history as well as 
the various branches of intellectual history which would include 
the history of literature, of art, of religion, of language, of science, 
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and of philosophy. Each of these branches requires an additional 
competence in the field of its subject-matter, but all of them employ 
the basic methodological criteria of the historical studies. 

Another differentiation of historical studies depends on the type 
of investigation the scholar chooses. There are comprehensive 
studies of a period in all its aspects, studies of certain peoples, 
fields, institutions, or problems throughout history, or monographic 
studies on specific events, persons, or works. The chosen subject- 
matter determines the focus of interest of the scholar, and as we 
indicated before, he must meet the requirements of the historical 
method the more strictly, the more closely a problem or datum 
is related to the subject on which he is focussing. The fact that 
on many other points he will have to rely upon the work of others, 
merely marks the obvious situation that no single historian 
can reconstruct the whole picture of history. As in all other 
sciences, also in history there is a division of labor among individual 
historians, and at the same time the whole field of knowledge as 
such has some kind of unity and is hence continually affected by 
the contributions made in each part of it. 


Ii 


As we have said before, interpretation is the second task of the 
historian. At this point, however, it is important to state that 
fact-finding and interpretation are never separated from each other, 
but constitute merely two different aspects of one procedure. The 
term ‘‘interpretation’’ itself may be used in two ways: interpreta- 
tion of source materials, which is part of the procedure necessary in 
the discovery of the fact, and interpretation of the fact itself. These 
correspond roughly to the treatment of a literary text by the 
philologist and by the literary critic. Interpretation of source 
materials really belongs to the procedure of fact-finding, and from 
now on we understand the term ‘‘interpretation’’ only in the 
second sense, in other words, as interpretation of historical facts, 
that is, of events or ideas inferred from the available source data. 
As we have seen in some examples, every step of the procedure of 
fact-finding presupposes. and involves interpretation also in this 
second sense, and every step of interpretation, we must add, is tied 
up with further fact-finding. Both aspects are complementary, and 
it is the undue emphasis on either of them which accounts for some 
of the major methodological errors and controversies of the recent 
past. Positivistic historiography has stressed too much the aspect 
of fact-finding and tended to disregard the task of interpretation. 
Thus in their reliance on statistical method as an automatic key to 
the selection and solution of problems, some students have forgotten 
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that such procedure actually rests on a previous selection and dis- 
crimination of materials and concepts which is often arbitrary and 
always non-statistical. Moreover, in pretending to describe the 
facts and only facts, they have ostensibly rejected the responsibility 
for understanding these facts, but since they actually can not do 
without some kind of understanding they have often exchanged a 
frank and good interpretation for an implicit or bad one. On the 
other hand, the neo-romantic historians have cherished the illusion 
that they can interpret history without the painstaking task of fact- 
finding. In claiming to have direct access to ideas and historical 
processes through a kind of intuition, they reject the criterion of 
historical verification, and thus they must either rely upon the fact- 
finding done by others and substitute second-hand results for gen- 
uine investigation, or present an entirely arbitrary ‘‘interpretation’”’ 
which belongs to the realm of poetry rather than to that of history. 
To use a Kantian expression, the former are as blind as the latter 
are empty. The task of fact-finding still remains the foundation 
of historical research. But facts without order, discrimination, 
or interpretation are nonsensical. 

Historical interpretation is concerned with meaning, that is, 
not with the meaning of the source materials which serve to recon- 
struct the events, but with the meaning of the events which are thus 
reconstructed. We should realize from the outset that there are 
several types and levels of meaning, and that accordingly there are 
several types and levels of interpretation and hence of finished 
history. The world of historical events is full of different meanings, 
and one and the same event may be subjected to different inter- 
pretations. We do not mean that opposite interpretations of the 
same fact are equally valid, that is, a contradiction would destroy 
the objectivity of history. We do mean that the same fact can be 
subjected to various forms of interpretation which supplement but 
do not necessarily contradict each other. We may roughly dis- 
tinguish two groups of historical interpretation: horizontal and 
vertical. By horizontal interpretation we understand any form 
of interpretation which tries to understand a specific event through 
its relation to other events. By vertical interpretation we under- 
stand that type of interpretation which aims at an understanding 
of the inherent significance of any event or group of events. The 
horizontal types of interpretation are those which are more con- 
cerned with the empirical status of the event, and with its connec- 
tions in place and time. They are hence preferred by most his- 
torians. No historical event is isolated. It always belongs to a 
context, or rather to several contexts and indeed to several kinds of 
context. We do not merely want to know that this or that event 
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has happened, but we also want to understand it in the light of its 
possible relations to other events and as part of a context or of 
several contexts. Thus we wish to connect a fact with its causes 
and effects, and the way in which we conceive of cause and ef- 
fect and its application determines the particular form or level of 
interpretation we impose upon the event. We want to know if 
possible how a certain event has come to be and what influence it 
has had on later developments. This is a large field of investiga- 
tion, and it is subject to considerable misrepresentation. The social 
scientist thinks that the main task of the historian is to understand 
causes, by which he means general cause and one particular type 
of it at that, such as the economic or the social. This type of 
causality does not immediately concern the historian, because, as 
we said before, he is not concerned with finding out the general 
causes determining all historical events, but at best with the partic- 
ular event. Moreover, it must be stressed that very often it is 
difficult to establish these causes. In most cases, the circumstances 
of an event, the when and the how, are well known, for example, 
the actions and behavior of Napoleon, whereas the specific causes, 
such as his character, are often merely hypothetical. To make the 
knowledge of the event, which is certain, dependent on the inter- 
pretation of its causes, which may be uncertain, would obviously be 
a mistake. It is another mistake to assume that an historical event 
is only determined by one cause or by one type of cause. Those who 
insist on one factor only, very often mistake one contributing factor 
for the conditioning cause; that is, to use a mathematical term, they 
take a necessary cause for a sufficient one. They also are inclined 
to disregard the fact that unlike the experimental sciences, it is 
difficult if not impossible for the historian to isolate the various 
contributing factors, since the instances he studies are not neces- 
sarily recurrent. 

The fact that the events which historians consider are of dif- 
ferent sorts—the fields of history are as diverse as are the objects 
of study—and the fact that by difference in perspective the same 
event can be characterized in a variety of ways, should be suffi- 
cient to guard us against the frequent confusion of cause with 
causality, that is, of the work of the historian with that of the 
scientist. By causality we mean the restriction of cause to that 
meaning exemplified by Mill in his treatment of the inductive 
method, that is, the spatial-temporal relation of particular phe- 
nomena. To restrict explanation to such factors is to annihilate 
almost the entire work of historical interpretation. Cause should 
be taken in the broader sense as synonymous with the various kinds 
of significant relations connecting one event with another. For 
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the effective use of his canons Mill already presupposed a descrip- 
tive knowledge of the phenomenon in question. Since the purpose 
of the historian is the isolation and description of the phenomenon, 
it is impossible at this stage for him to conduct a causal inquiry 
in the sense understood by Mill. Furthermore, Mill’s method 
assumes a large number of instances in which the phenomena to be 
studied appear. This is an illicit assumption for the historian, 
since he can. permit himself no bias as to the kind, nature, or char- 
acter of any particular event which he may hit upon. It is entirely 
possible that some event which he may come to report upon is 
unique, as every particular thing is. Such concreteness does by 
no means forbid description or even understanding, but it can not 
fit into any neat scheme of inductive generalization. 

If we take cause in the narrow sense of causality, historical in- 
terpretation in the horizontal sense is not limited to the investiga- 
tion of causes, but aims at all kinds of significant relations between 
specific historical events. We prefer to take cause in the broader 
sense which would cover all these relations, and in this sense all 
_ horizontal interpretation is concerned with the investigation of 
causes (and effects). There seem to be as many kinds of inter- 
pretation as there are kinds of cause in the latter sense. In this 
broader sense, any factor which determines a situation or event, 
taken in isolation from the other contributing factors, is a cause. 
Taken together with these other factors, it becomes part of the 
event’s interpretation. 

What is often forgotten is that these factors or causes can not 
be classified together narrowly nor in the same way. Some fac- 
tors spatially determine the event, others temporally, some sepa- 
rately, others in conjunction, some conditionally, others as neces- 
sary and sufficient causes. In another sense, some are situations, 
others are actions or persons or ideas or objects. Some apply to 
the event broadly so as to include many other events, while other 
causes belong to the specific event only as it is a unique particular 
fact. Some factors are dependent upon each other or related with 
each other, while others may be independent. In the event all 
meet, and in the interpretation of it, all have their place. It is the 
business of the scientist to study the event as an instance of any 
one of these causes, or to study in the event only that aspect of 
it which is relevant to that particular cause, eliminating those 
other aspects which are not so relevant. Of the historian, the 
converse is true. He deals with an object which is the result of a 
totality of different factors or causes. Although he may not be 
able to exhaust all these inherent factors, he must still try to de- 
scribe as many as he can possibly recognize. It is his business to 
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sort them out and to evaluate them as completely as possible so 
that we become presented with a full picture and interpretation 
of the original event itself. The vague and indefinite form in 
which the event first appears to the historian while he is recon- 
structing it from the source materials, thus gives way to a dif- 
ferentiation of its aspects and relations through an analysis of its 
ingredients and contributing causes. This analysis is no auto- 
matic process; it depends upon the degree to which the historian 
is aware of the ways in which various aspects and causes may con- 
stitute an event. Every concrete event, every object of historical 
interpretation, is complex, in the number and variety of its as- 
pects, in the number and variety of its relations, and in the num- 
ber of interpretations which may result from the selection and 
emphasis of the interpreter. 

Thus the special contribution of the historian is the reconstruc- 
tion and interpretation of specific events. It results from the com- 
bination of elements united by the historian and made accessible 
to the reader. Every element of that combination must be sup- 
ported by the proper evidence, and thus the whole combination 
must be verifiable. It is a picture rather than a causal generali- 
zation. Though it includes causal relations, it is itself not a 
causal relation. For this reason, narrative rather than generaliza- 
tion is the only possible mode of presentation of the historical 
event. 

Besides the horizontal types of interpretation which may also 
be called causal if we take cause in the broadest possible sense, 
there is what we should like to call ‘‘vertical’’ interpretation. It 
aims at an understanding of the actual content and inherent sig- 
nificance of a particular event or idea, aside from its empirical 
connections with other events or ideas. This type of interpreta- 
tion is of particular importance in all branches of intellectual 
history. We do not only want to understand a work of art or a 
philosophical idea in so far as it is related to others, but also in 
so far as it has a specific meaning in itself which is accessible to 
our understanding and appreciation. It is this type of interpre- 
tation which historians such as Dilthey have attempted to achieve, 
and in our opinion it remains the most ambitious task of the his- 
torian, provided that it is based on the preliminary tasks of fact- 
finding and horizontal interpretation and does not try to build 
up speculative phantasies based on no facts, or based on a text- 
book history. Such interpretations give to the event or idea its 
specific physiognomy which would disappear if it were only viewed 
in a variety of causal relations, and we wish to say that without 
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it history is incomplete and in a higher sense impossible. Verti- 
cal interpretation is by no means in contrast with the various 
forms of horizontal or causal interpretation. Indeed horizontal 
interpretations tend to see the specific facts in a broader context 
and thus extend the outlook. Vertical interpretation which aims 
at the inherent meaning or content of an event or idea may be 
applied not only to the special fact, but also to a larger context. 
While the special facts are the necessary starting point for this kind 
of interpretation, it may gradually proceed to an understanding 
of wider and wider historical contexts. 

According to the branches of history and to the particular 
question to be investigated, various forms of interpretation will 
be employed, various aspects and relations selected. Some inter- 
pretations will be excluded by the facts, but the facts themselves 
contain a wealth of possible meanings which leave a certain range 
- to interpretation and will never be entirely exhausted. Historical 
studies will gradually develop the greatest possible amount of 
interpretation and tend to codrdinate the results thus obtained 
with each other and with the facts newly discovered. For fact- 
finding is itself a continuing process, and this process is further 
influenced by the work of interpretation. 


IV 


We have said that universal laws or rules have no place in the 
actual work of the historian, which consists in fact-finding and 
interpretation, but that they do have their place before and after 
this work, and outside history. They belong to a different field 
which we may prefer to call sociology or rather the philosophy of 
history. Hence the philosophy of history will make use of the 
work of the historian, and to a certain extent it will provide him 
with the guiding ideas for his work. It is this latter fact which 
explains why the historian himself very often is also a philosopher 
of history, and rightly so. This accounts for the point we have 
discussed above, that is, that some people have taken the philo- 
sophical statements of great historians as authoritative statements 
about the actual method of historical investigation. The main 
requirement for such a philosophy of history is that it should be 
critical, not dogmatic, to use the Kantian terms. What it says 
about general laws of history should be tentative and flexible, 
since the precise manner in which these rules should be applied is 
a matter of debate, and it should be subjected to the test of further 
historical research. Otherwise it is as harmful to historical re- 
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search as general metaphysical preconceptions are and have been 
to the progress of the natural sciences. 

Valid general questions may be raised within these limits. We 
may ask, for example, why ideas, institutions, and traditions per- 
sist, and the reason for the continuity of history in the midst of 
change. We may ask in which ways such channels and forms of 
civilization develop, and to what extent some may be permanent 
in so far as they correspond to primary and essential needs of men. 
We may inquire as to the relation between facts and values as ex- 
emplified in historical events, and how far historical facts are sub- 
ject to different types of evaluation, and whether these types of 
evaluation are compatible with each other or whether there is a 
hierarchy among them. We may ask whether political and his- 
torical events. are subjected to the same moral standards which 
are recognized in private life, or whether there are two entirely 
different standards for private morals and public action, as Machi- 
avelli states. We may ask whether the facts uncovered by the 
historian form part of the consideration of other sciences, and to 
what degree. We may try to reach general conclusions about the 
relation and comparative importance of the various perspectives and 
interpretations used by the historian for the understanding of his- 
tory. We may examine and confirm or disprove the various phi- 
losophies of history which have been developed by such thinkers as 
Hegel, Marx, Max Weber, Dilthey, Rickert, Croce, Toynbee, or 
Robinson. We may finally try to define what we can learn from 
history as Nietzsche, Burckhardt, and Carl Becker have done, and 
to establish the relations between history and the other sciences, 
especially those concerned with human life, such as psychology, 
sociology, and anthropology. 

There seem to be two chief tasks for the philosophical treatment 
of history: the one is the task of the logician who has to study the 
historical method, its specific modes of inference and verification, 
and the relation of this method to cognate scientific procedures. 
The other task is the main business of the philosopher of history, 
that is, to clarify the place history holds within the great scheme 
of knowledge and reality as a whole. 
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A Norte on ‘“‘ ANTHROPOMORPHISM”’ IN PsYCHOLOGY 


N the following note I should like to call attention to a paradox 
which is present in much of our contemporary psychological 
theory. The paradox is readily discernible, and presents no par- 
ticularly interesting problem to the historian of ideas. However, a 
recognition of its existence does have significance both for those who 
are interested in the methodology of psychology and for those who 
realize that a sound empirical psychology is an essential tool for 
philosophy. 

The paradox may be stated as follows: those contemporary psy- 
chologists who most strongly insist that there is an absolute continuity 
between animal and human behavior are also the psychologists who most 
frequently inveigh against ‘‘anthropomorphic” interpretations of ani- 
mal behavior. This, I submit, is a paradox, even if it is not a con- 
tradiction. It is paradoxical because it holds that we can under- 
stand human behavior in terms of animal behavior and yet that we 
can not understand animal behavior in terms which are familiar to 
us through our observation of human beings. As we shall later see, 
a tacit assumption accounts for the fact that this paradox is rarely 
challenged; as we shall also see, this assumption rests on a confusion. 

In order to illustrate this paradox let us choose an example which 
will at the same time serve to reveal one of its implications. Let us 
assume that a philosopher—or any other “‘ plain man”—were to say 
in speaking of a dog, “‘its shame was comical.”’ Most psychologists 
would immediately charge us with ‘‘anthropomorphism.” Yet 
these same psychologists would object most violently if we were to 
set up the thesis that some of the basic factors in human behavior 
would forever remain secrets to those who study only animal 
behavior. 

This paradox might, of course, be said to be apparent and not 
real, since the term ‘‘basic factors in human behavior” is vague. 
Our psychologist might, for example, argue that “‘shame”’ is ‘‘so- 
cially conditioned’’ in man, and can not therefore characterize a 
dog’s behavior: the dog behaves much as we do when we experience 
shame, and we are “anthropomorphic” enough in our language and 
thought to attribute ‘‘shame” to it. Yet this answer does not 
escape the paradox. For what is generally called ‘‘social condi- 
tioning” does not actually account for human shame. A man 
evidences shame only under certain circumstances, e.g., when he 
feels that he has acted wrongly or stupidly. ‘Social conditioning” 
can (at best) account only for the fact that the individual has been 
“conditioned” to believe that certain acts are wrong or stupid; it 
can not account for the shame which he feels when he realizes that 
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the act is of this nature. Thus, the doctrine of “‘social conditioning”’ 
might account for when an individual feels shame; it would not ac- 
count for the fact that he feels shame.! This being the case, any one 
who insists on the continuity between animal and human behavior 
should be willing to speak of “‘shame” in a dog, rather than dis- 
missing such examples as being instances of ‘‘anthropomorphism.” 
Thus, the paradox remains. 

Of course, no one would argue that all of the characteristics of 
human ‘‘shame”’ are necessarily also present in cases of “shame” 
among animals. In this as in other respects there are doubtless 
significant differences between the experiences of human beings and 
of other animals. To attribute to all animals exactly the same 
perceptual discriminations, motivation, or learning which we find 
among men would be unwarranted anthropomorphism. But where 
we find behavioral evidence that animals do discriminate, act and 
learn in much the same fashion as do men, we have every right to 
try to understand their behavior by means of an analysis which 
starts from human experience. As long as we believe that there is 
a significant continuity between animal and human behavior, we 
have as much right to approach animal behavior through what we 
can discover about human behavior as to proceed in the opposite 
direction.2 This is not anthropomorphism. 

The customary rejoinder to this contention is that science must 
always proceed from that which is simpler to that which is more 
complex. This, however, is a radically mistaken view of the ideal 
of simplicity in empirical science. This ideal demands: first, that 
an adequate theory should be simple, i.e., not encumbered with sub- 
sidiary, underived hypotheses; and, second, that verification should 
proceed through the use of relatively simple materials in order to 


1In order to account for the latter fact, the doctrine of “‘social conditioning” 
would have to establish a view roughly similar to the following: children are 
punished for performing certain acts; they not only become “conditioned” 
against these acts, they also become “conditioned” to expect punishment for 
performing them; when, for any reason, they later perform an act which they have 
been (in some way) “conditioned” to shun, they expect punishment, and shrink 
from it, attempting to escape; when escape is impossible they feel an emotion; 
this emotion, aroused by a “‘conditioned’’ fear of punishment, is shame. 

In addition to the vagueness of the concept of “conditioning,” this type of 
account would be suspect for two reasons: (1) phenomenologically, many (and 
perhaps all) cases of shame seem to have a direct connection with one’s ego, not 
with a fear of punishment; (2) many forms of effective “conditioning” (even early 
in a child’s life) are themselves based upon the phenomenon of shame. 

2T see no reason to suppose that the theory of biological evolution demands a 
“one-way” interpretation. It would appear to be as plausible to hold that rudi- 
mentary characteristics may themselves undergo modification and development, 


as that evolution has proceeded by a mere compounding of elementary, unchang- 
ing characteristics. 
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guard against the introduction of extraneous, complicating factors 
in our experiments. The ideal of simplicity in empirical science is, 
thus, an ideal of simplicity in theory, and of simplicity in experiment. 
It is not a necessary part of this ideal that we should examine com- 
plex phenomena only in the light of those apparently simple cases in 
which these phenomena are exemplified in rudimentary form. 
Furthermore, I should like to suggest that there are certain prac- 
tical dangers inherent in the attempt to proceed from the more 
“simple” to the more complex. In the first place, by confining our 
attention to the “simpler instances’’ we may be excluding from our 
data those cases in which the basic principles are most manifest; it is 
by no means sure that “simple” cases are those in which it is simple 
to see the full nature of the process with which we are concerned. In 
fact, hypotheses are sometimes more likely to be suggested by the 
observation of instances which are not themselves simple, for in 
them the variety of factors which is present suggests alternative 
hypotheses which can be narrowed down by a comparison of in- 
stances, and by experiment. Simple data, by virtue of their sim- 
plicity, often fail to provide us with a sufficiently large number of 
clues. In the second place, there is a danger that in first considering 
simple cases we shall have to heap hypothesis upon hypothesis in 
order to account for the more complex instances which are related 
tothem. Finally, in the attempt to confine his attention to animal 
behavior the psychologist is arbitrarily cutting himself off from ac- 
cess to important materials, since we are presumably in a better 
position to understand our own behavior than we are to understand 
the behavior of other animals, e.g., the behavior of a rat in a maze.’ 
When we take into account these practical considerations of 
method, and when we realize that the ideal of simplicity in science 
does not demand that our investigations start from apparently 
“simple” materials, there is, I submit, no methodological reason 
for psychology to frame its concepts solely in terms of animal be- 
havior. I am well aware of the difficulties which are sometimes 
involved in starting our investigations from experimentation with 
human subjects. But this is a different matter. What I am con- 
cerned to point out is the fact that concepts whose meaning is clear 
in the field of human experience may often be legitimately used in 
understanding animal behavior. This is not anthropomorphism, 
and it ill befits any one who wishes to insist on the essential con- 
tinuity between animal and human behavior to charge that it is. 
Maurice MANDELBAUM 
SwARTHMORE COLLEGE 


3 I assume (I hope not without warrant) that when a psychologist deals with 
a rat in a maze, he is interested in understanding why the rat behaves as it does, 
and is not merely concerned with the score which it makes. 
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T. Lucrett Cari De Rerum Natura Libri Sex. Edited with Introduc- 
tion and Commentary by Witu1am ELLERY LEONARD and 
STANLEY Barney SmitH. Madison, Wisconsin: The University 
of Wisconsin Press. 1942. x+ 886 pp. $5.00. 


This handsome volume must be welcomed as an important addi- 
tion to the existing studies of the complete text of Lucretius. It is 
the outcome of fifteen years of collaborative work, though each editor 
is primarily responsible for his part only of the whole. An introduc- 
tory essay by Professor Leonard, stimulating alike in its fresh state- 
ment of received views and in the writer’s own personal impressions 
and inferences therefrom, presents in eighty-nine pages a life-like 
portrait of Lucretius as a scientific thinker and missionary poet 
against the background of his times and in connection with the hypo- 
theses of modern science. At its close the writer traces in language 
delightfully non-technical the fortunes of the text, as we have it in 
the magnificent Carolingian manuscript known as Oblongus, back 
through the great centers of learning at Leyden, Mainz, Fulda, 
Tours, York, and (possibly) Bobbio. 

This essay is ingratiating in its entire freedom from dogmatism 
and striking in its display of constructive scientific imagination. 
The picture of Lucretius in his library, drawn from the poem itself, 
recalls Professor J. L. Lowes’ brilliant study of Coleridge in The 
Road to Xanadu. Especially thought-provoking is the engaging way 
in which emphasis is laid (to cite only a few items out of many) on 
the probability that the poet in a period of dire spiritual need was 
suddenly, as by ‘“‘a conversion,” won to accept Epicurus as his 
personal savior; on the ‘‘dominance’’ over his imagination as a poet 
of “the Vision and Voice of Empedocles,’’ so that he speaks as an 
impassioned prophet where Epicurus is a logical preceptor; on the 
conception (which pervades the poem) of Nature as an organism, 
“Natura genetriz, something beyond the atom and the void, some- 
thing far more akin to Nature as conceived by Goethe than by 
Epicurus. Only Lucretius never knew how in his deepest mind he 
had abandoned his Master’’; on the fact that in Epicureanism ideals 
of the good life, and even Reason itself, ‘“‘are smuggled in from 
without the system.” 

Professor Smith follows with an introduction (92 pages) to the 
commentary in which he successively discusses the precious four 
“ancient”? MSS (which form the ultimate basis of his text) and the 
five most faithful copies of the fifteenth century out of the thirty-five 
(a full list is given) now known to exist; the principal editions; and 
then with a wealth of relevant documentation the textual errors and 
their causes, the diction of the poet, especially in its archaistic ele- 
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ments, the fluidity of forms and spelling still current in the first 
century B.C., and the rhetorical elements observable in the style 
of the poem. Metre naturally receives due attention, for the whole 
volume is intended for the student who is making his first acquaint- 
ance with Lucretius, though it contains much also that the editors 
hope will be helpful to the more mature inquirer. 

The text and commentary, the latter wisely printed below the 
relevant text, occupy no fewer than 676 pages. Obviously, the 
notes on each page greatly outnumber the lines of text and bring to 
mind the famous comment of Professor J. D. Lewis on Professor 
J. E. B. Mayor’s edition of Juvenal: ‘A rivulet of text meandering 
through a meadow of commentary.” But the disproportion is fully 
justified. The notes, which are clear and definitely helpful, are 
strictly germane to an understanding of the Latin, and for a begin- 
ning student seem to be not unduly explicit. Apposite quotations 
abound; the Index of ancient sources cited in the notes fills over 
nine closely printed pages. Passages from Greek writers are usually 
given in English translation. Yet excellent as are these notes con- 
sidered as a whole, some lovers of Lucretius will probably take 
exception to certain details in not a few comments. Such disagree- 
ment does not involve criticism of scholarship (of which, indeed, the 
whole volume is an admirable specimen); but rather arises from the 
different impressions made upon different inquiring and dubitative 
minds as to the interpretation of words, phrases, and even para- 
graphs, considered in their setting in the exposition of the poet’s 
theses. In these instances definitive insight into Lucretius’s own 
intentions may indeed be hoped for, but is hardly to be attained. 

The text of this edition represents an attempt by the editors to 
reproduce, so far as may be possible, the condition in which the poet 
himself left it. To this end Professor Smith made a new and com- 
plete collation of the four ‘‘ancient” MSS. In his judgment the 
text of Hermann Diels, published in 1923, was ‘‘ probably the best”’ 
already available. But this new text is even more conservative 
than that of Diels. 

Included among the plates are reduced facsimiles of pages from 
four of the MSS, and two original illustrations to clarify the problem 
of the double mirrors in Book IV and the description of the nodes 


f the year in Book V. 
ol the year in boo Netson G. McCrea 
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The Origin of Dewey’s Instrumentalism. Morton G. WHITE. 
(Columbia Studies in Philosophy, No. 4.) New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1943. xv +161 pp. $2.25. 


This monograph, although somewhat limited in scope, is a first- 
rate contribution to the history of American philosophy. It is a 
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carefully documented study of Dewey’s intellectual development 
based upon a detailed analyses of his published writings between 
1884—the year he went to Michigan—and 1903—the publication 
date of Studies in Logical Theory. As such, it supplements, even if 
it does not supersede, the more intimate, briefer, ‘“‘vitas’” to be 
found in volume II of Contemporary American Philosophy and in 
the Dewey volume of The Library of Living Philosophers. But the 
book is more than the intellectual biography of a single man. By 
implication, if not by intent, it throws light on the philosophical 
history of an entire generation and, in particular, upon the history 
of all those who, like Dewey himself, came to pragmatism and 
instrumentalism by way of Hegelianism. 

In Dewey’s own case the transition from idealism to the new 
philosophy was gradual rather than abrupt. As Mr. White shows, 
the occasion for the transition was Dewey’s deepening interest in the 
psychological and biological aspects of experience and behavior, 
while the framework within which it took place was his continuing 
faith in an activistic and organic theory of mind and his continuing 
repudiation of formalistic and dualistic analyses of experience. 

At the outset a disciple of G. S. Morris and T. H. Green, Dewey 
defined the above doctrines in terms of an absolute or universal 
consciousness, looking to the new biology and experimental psy- 
chology merely for confirmation. But as time went on this attitude 
changed. He soon became interested in psychological and biologi- 
cal questions for their own sake, and from there drifted impercepti- 
bly into relying more upon them in the formulation and solution of 
philosophical problems than upon the idealistic hypothesis with 
which he had begun. In the end, his activism, organicism, anti- 
dualism, and anti-formalism were given a purely psychological and 
biological content, while the reference to the absolute simply faded 
away into the background, overcome finally by attrition rather than 
by frontal assault. By the time Dewey had got around to repu- 
diating the absolute explicitly the act was totally lacking in drama. 

Mr. White does find, however, that the year 1890 was especially 
crucial, perhaps the most critical in Dewey’s career. It was in this 
year, for example, that Dewey, although still an Hegelian, developed 
in his ethics course at Michigan (later expanded into the Outlines 
of a Critical Theory of Ethics) the doctrine of the centrality of desire 
in the behavior process, the definition of individuality as a function 
of capacity and environment, and the need for exploring the purely 
social implications of science and art. If the Syllabus (on ethics) of 
1894 carries these doctrines much further and reveals Dewey as at 
last a thorough-going naturalist defending a psychological and 
tevolutionary theory of conduct, this was possible only because the 
Outlines had pointed the way. Again, it was in 1890 that he began 
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the series of articles and reviews in which he both repudiated the 
formalistic conception of logic as such and argued specifically that 
thought and inference must be studied genetically and that the 
ultimate test of a theory is whether it works. In short, the year 
1890 is important because it was then that Dewey began to formu- 
late in a positive and decisive fashion the central and characteristic 
postulates of instrumentalism. . 

If I have any quarrel with the book at all it is on the ground that 
Mr. White has confined his analysis too rigidly to Dewey’s published 
writings. Although he does try to indicate Dewey’s debt to Morris, 
Franklin Ford, and Alfred Lloyd—influences which have never been 
adequately studied—he does very little with the influence of James, 
Mead, and of the Michigan and Chicago groups in general. More 
than this, he makes no effort whatever to relate Dewey’s develop- 
ment to the social milieu in which it took place. But I should not 
want to press these objections. Mr. White himself is perfectly 
aware of them, and his defence that “to know a writer we must at 
least know his writings” seems to me adequate in view of the great 
amount of research still needing to be done on this and most other 
periods in American philosophy. The latter, which is too great for 
any single individual to carry through alone, must wait upon the 
accumulation of many monographic studies of the very type and 
degree of excellence of Mr. White’s own. 


Davip F. Bowers 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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